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PHOTO ABOVE: “LIVE STEAMERS” SECTION IN ANNUAL EXHIBIT 
MODELS OF NEW YORK SOCIETY OF MODEL ENGINEERS. THESE 
LOCOMOTIVES CAN HAUL HUMAN LOAD. (See page 13) 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT returned 
last week from his 15-day cruise on 
which he combined business with 
pleasure. The pleasure part of the trip was the rest 
and relaxation which the President enjoyed on board 
the U. S. Tuscaloosa. The President also did some fish- 
ing in the Caribbean, and in the Pacific near the Panama 
Canal. Twice during the trip the President went ashore, 
both times to visit the Canal Zone. This was the busi- 
ness part of his trip—to inspect the Panama Canal. 
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DANGER OFF SHORE! Many of the mines plante “d 


in the North Sea and the English channel are of the 
floating type, mor move about with the wind and tide. 
Frequently they float ashore. The fixed, or anchored 
type of mines sometimes break away from their moor- 
ings, and become floaters. When mines float ashore, 
great care must be taken in handling them, lest they 
explode. Photo above shows a British naval man, on 


patrol duty, lassoing a mine that has floated near shore. 
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International News 


The Posstient in the Caral * ene 


The President wants Congress to double the number 
of warplanes and anti-aircraft guns at the Canal, and to 
build another set of locks. 

The excellent photograph above shows the President, 
accompanied by U. S. Army officials, in a 1928 Cadillac 
phaeton. They toured the Canal Zone in this car. The 
Canal Zone is governed by the U. S. Army. 
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British Combine photos 
DANGER BELOW! Well, to tell the truth, this mine 
was rendered harmless be fore the above photograph 
was taken. The boy is eating an ice cream cone, and 
appears to be very comfortably situated, with a footrest 
and everything. Mines that are dragged out of the 


water must be care fully opened to remove the dynamite. 
When possible to do so, mines are destroyed by machine- 
gun fire as they float in the water. This is the ‘safest w ay 
of rendering harmless these menaces to life and ships, 
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SIX MONTHS 
OF THE WAR 


Mr. Welles’ mission 


On March 3rd, the “big war” in Eu- 
rope was six months old. It started offi- 
cially on Sept. 3rd, 1939, when Great 
Britain and France declared war on 
Germany. 

The immediate cause of the war was 
Germany’s invasion of Poland. Before 
this, Germany had invaded and con- 
quered Memel (a part of Lithu- 


to go to war, gained control over Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia. 

Russia then tried to get Finland to 
give up certain islands and positions on 
the mainland for Russian naval and air 
bases. When Finland refused, Russia 
went to war against Finland. This Rus- 
sian-Finnish war was three months old 
on March Ist. 

Now the world is wondering: Will 
the two wars become one big war? Will 
other nations be dragged in: 

Or will some road to peace be found 
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the dove of peace. For Mr. Welles, it 
was not so simple. 

Chancellor Hitler told Mr. Welles 
that Germany would fight on until 
Great Britain and France have agreed 
to: 

1. Continued German control over 
Czecho-Slovakia, the part of Poland 
now held, and Hungary. 

2. A greater share of world trade for 
Germany. Britain must take her “stran- 
gle hold” off world trade. Britain’s con- 
trol over the Straits of Gibraltar and 
the Suez Canal must be given up, and 
the forts there dismantled. 

3. A promise by Britain and France 
not to stir up the Balkans or Scandina- 
vian nations against Germany. 

4. The return of Germany's 





ania), Czecho-Slovakia and Aus- 
tria. 

Germany’s conquest of part of 
Czecho-Slovakia was agreed to 
by Great Britain and France 
when Chancellor Hitler, dictator 
of Germany, promised te make 
no more armed conquests. 


The “Peace of Munich” 

Chancellor Hitler made this 
promise, in writing and in a con- 
versation, to Prime Minister 
Chamberlain, who flew to Mu- 
nich, Germany, to talk with 
Chancellor Hitler. Hitler’s agree- 
ment to go no further was called 
“the peace of Munich.” 


Six months after the peace of 
Munich, German troops were 
again on the march, conquering 
the rest ‘of Czecho-Slovakia. 
Germany then tried to get Po- 
land to give up the strip of ter- 
ritory known as the Polish Corri- 
dor, which had belonged to Ger- 
many before the war of 1914- 








former colonies in Africa and 
elsewhere. These were taken 
from Germany at the end of the 
war of 1914-1918. 

Great Britain and France are 
unwilling to talk peace terms as 
long as Chancellor Hitler is the 
head of the German government. 
They do not believe he can be 
trusted to carry out his end of an 
agreement. 

They also fear that if Germany 
is given the peace terms she 
wants, with Hitler still in con- 
trol, this will only encourage 
Germany to go on to greater 
conquests. 

A War at Sea 

So far, the “big war” (unlike 
the Russian-Finnish war) has 
been a war at sea. The British 
blockade of Germany, and Ger- 
many’s submarine and mine war- 
fare, have caused the sinking of 
397 merchant ships in the first 
six months of the war, as follows: 








1918. 
Germany's Blitzkrieg 

When Poland refused to give 
this up, the German army—on Sept. 1, 
1939, started its Blitzkrieg (lightning 
war) on Poland. Unprepared to resist 
the well-equipped, fast-moving German 
army, Poland was conquered in the un- 
expectedly short time of 28 days. 

Then Russia, by agreement with Ger- 
many, sent troops into the eastern half 
of Poland, to take possession of it. All 
of Poland had been under Russia’s rule 
before the war of 1914-1918. 


Great Britain and France, at war 
with Germany from the third day of 
Germany's invasion of Poland, did not 
declare war on Russia. 

Russia decided to take further advan- 
tage of the other nations’ war by 
strengthening her power along the Bal- 
tic Sea. There Russia, without having 


Berdanier in the Brooklyn Citizen 


INTO THE LABYRINTH 


before the “big war” spreads further? 

As a gesture toward peace, President 
Roosevelt sent our Under-Secretary of 
State, Mr. Sumner Welles, to Europe to 
talk to the heads of the “big war” na- 
tions (Germany, Great Britain, France), 
and also to Premier Mussolini, dictator 
of Italy. 


Mr. Welles is still in Europe. He has 
had his talks with Premier Mussolini, 
Chancellor Hitler, Premier Daladier of 
France, and Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain of Great Britain. Soon he will be 
heading home, to report to President 
Roosevelt. 

The cartoon on this page shows Mr. 
Welles entering a labyrinth, with peace 
as his goal. As a reader, you can quick- 


ly find a route through this labyrinth to 


British ships SE aera. 177 
French — 19 
German *  soumesanan 30 
Neutral “ T . aenatrens 171 


These are merchant vessels. Loss of 
warships has not been heavy, because 
there has been no major naval battle. 
Great Britain has lost one battleship, one 
— carrier, about six destroyers, 
and eight to ten auxiliary vessels. 

Germany has lost one pocket battle- 
ship, three destroyers, about 15 subma- 
tines, and three or four auxiliary vessels. 

On land, the Western Front has been 
“all quiet.” The German army, behind 
its iron-and-concrete defense zone 
known as the West Wall—France and 
Great Britain behind the Maginot Line 
—have made ao moves. To attack 
against these formidable defenses would 
mean a tremendous loss of life. It is es- 
timated that the attacking side loses 
LO men to 1 lost by the defensive side. 
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Inventors Honored 
As New Pioneers 
Science opens new frontier 

“Go west, young man!” was the ad- 
vice given to ambitious young Americans 
of the last century. Today it might well 
be, “Go into the laboratory, young man!” 

The day of pioneering into new ter- 
ritory is over. The land is all taken, and 
the frontier is gone. But there is a new 
frontier—the frontier of science. On this 
frontier, new discoveries are being made 
all the time, and more and more dis- 
coveries will be made in the future. 

At banquets in fifteen cities through- 
out the nation during the last week of 
February, 500 inventors, scientists, and 
research workers were honored. Each 
received a scroll of honor. The National 
Association of Manufacturers sponsored 
the banquets. 

The largest banquet was held in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 
Dr. Compton Speaks 

“The age of discoveries of new con- 
tinents is past,” said Dr. Karl T. Comp- 
ton, president of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Techonolgy, one of the speak- 
ers. “But the age of pioneering into new 
fields of opportunity in applied science 
and invention is now with us. So far as 
we can see, it will stay with us for many 
years to come.” 

Charles F. Kettering, vice-president 
of General Motors Corporation, marked 
the occasion by a speech over the radio 
from his laboratory in Florida. 

Mr. Kettering said that new products 
give rise to new industries, which in turn 
provide new jobs. Thus, scientific re- 
search should be thought of as a way to 
give more people more jobs. 

“New industries may put some people 
out of work for a while,” Mr, Kettering 
said, “but all we need is another industry 
like the automobile industry, and we will 
have more people employed than this 
country has ever seen.” 


Mine Caves In; 
Thousands Flee 
In anthracite region 


A section of the city of Shenandoah 
in the anthracite region in eastern Penn- 
sylvania began sinking into the earth 
last Monday. 

An area of about sixteen city blocks 
sank from a few inches to five feet. The 
walls of homes cracked, chimneys top- 
pled, doorsteps and porches disap- 
peared, and fissures appeared in the 
streets. 

A deep rumbling noise, like that of an 
earthquake, accompanied the cave-in. 
Thousands of people ran from their 
homes into the streets. 

The cave-in resulted from mining Op- 
erations in the vicinity. 
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General Electrie 
LEMON POWER]! There’s power in that lemon. This is a true and scientific state- 
ment. The lemon supplies enough power to turn the delicate motor shown at left in 
photo above. William A. Gluesing, research scientist at the General Electric laboratories, 
Schenectady, N. Y., developed this “lemon motor.” He takes an ordinary lemon, slices 
some of the skin off opposite sides, and places a sheet of copper against one side and a 
sheet of zinc against the other. This forms a simple galvanic cell, which supplies power. 





Mighty Machine 
Can Crack an Egg 
Also can flatten a boiler 

A machine powerful enough to flatten 
a locomotive boiler has been invented 
by research scientists of the Aluminum 
Company of America. The machine was 
built for testing metal products. When 
exhibited last week in Pittsburgh, Penna., 
it ripped apart a riveted metal joint as 
easily as you can tear paper. 

The mighty machine is as big as a 
house, standing forty feet high and six- 
teen feet wide. It can exert a force of 


3,000,000 pounds in pushing and 
1,000,000 pounds in pulling. 
Besides wielding this tremendous 


power, the machine is so gentle that it 
can crack a watch crystal without injur- 
ing the works of the watch. Its mechan- 
ism can be adjusted to do the most 
delicate work. In demonstration, the 
machine has cracked an egg without 
breaking the yellow inside. 


X-RAY YOUR TIRE 


Detects weak spots 

An X-ray machine has been invented 
for use on automobile tires. It is called 
the “tire-o-scope,” and was developed by 
General Electric Company engineers. It 
can be used in any filling station, as it 
operates from an electric light outlet. 

The operator of the Tire-o-scope rolls 
it alongside the tire, which is not re- 
moved from the automobile. Looking 
through the machine, he can see breaks 
and bruises in the tire, as well as any 
tacks, nails or pieces of glass. 


Census Attacked 
by Senator Tobey 


Calls it “snoopery” 

On April Ist, Uncle Sam’s census- 
takers will begin their big job of count- 
ing the people, farms and houses of the 
nation. The counting of business con- 
cerns, factories, mines and quarries is 
already under way. 

When the census enumerator calls 
at your house, he will want to know not 
only how many people there are in your 
family, but the answers to many other 
questions. ; 

There are questions about jobs, wages, 
annual income, rent, mortgages on 
homes, and the like. This information 
will be used by the Government in tackl- 
ing serious problems such as unempley- 
ment, low incomes, poor housing. How- 
ever, some people object to answering 
some of these questions. Last week, sev- 
eral members of Congress protested 
strongly against certain questions. 

The leader of the protest movement 
was Senator Charles W. Tobey of New 
Hampshire, a Republican. He objected 
especially to Question No. 32, which 
asks: “Amount of money, wages or salary 
received.” Senator Tobey said that it is 
none of the government’s business how 
much money a person makes. 

He said that questions of this kind 
are nothing but “snoopery.” 

Census Bureau Officials were sure 
that the American people, if asked 
politely, would be willing to answer 
questions about their earnings. 
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California Floods 


Streams Swollen 
by Melting Snow 


Rain falling in torrents, together with 
the quick melting of twelve feet of 
snow in the mountains, turned small 
creeks into raging torrents in northern 
California last week. Rivers burst their 
banks and broke down levees, causing 
5,000 persons to flee their homes. 

In Redding, Calif., nearly four inches 
of rain fell in one day. The Sacramento 
River rose until it submerged the city’s 
new water plant under nine feet of 
water. The supply of drinking water 
was threatened. The people of Redding, 
like the Ancient Mariner in Coleridge's 
poem, saw: “Water, water everywhere, 
nor any drop to drink.” 


At Martinez two inches of rain fell 
in less than an hour. Stores, banks and 
hotels were flooded, and all schools 
were closed. 

Truck farms were severely damaged 
in the region around Sacramento. 

In Meridian, a torrent caught up with 
an automobile in which six persons were 
trying to escape, and drowned five of 
them. 

At Jelly, in Tehama County, fifty men, 
women and children were marooned. 
They were sighted by an airplane. 
Nearly 300 persons had to be moved 
from a government migratory farm- 
workers’ camp at Winters. 

Relief nae. Sie cared for the flood 
refugees, providing shelter, food, and 
medical aid. 
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Wide World 


AT ALVISO, CALIF., the Guadalupe River overflows its banks and floods the yards 
and first floors of homes in the low section of town. Photo shows a couple of young 
Alvisoians taking the flood in nautical style. Alviso is at southern tip of San Francisco bay. 





“Civil Disobediance” 
Threatened in India 


For many years, the Indian Nation- 
alist Congress has tried to win India’s 
freedom from Great Britain. Under the 
leadership of Mohandas K. Gandhi, the 
Indian Nationalists are now threatening 
to start a “civil disobediance” campaign, 
if independence is not granted. 


“Civil disobedience” means that they 
will refuse to pay taxes or to help the 
government in any way, and will stop 
buying British and French goods. This 
will bring business in India to a stand- 
still. The British are more afraid of 
this than they would be of a revolution, 
because they don’t know what to do 
about it. You can send soldiers and 
police to fight rebels, but you can’t 
shoot a man for just sitting quietly at 
home and doing nothing. Gandhi in- 
vented civil disobedience. It’s been 
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used before by his followers and it al- 
ways brings the Indians at least some of 
the things they're asking for. 

The Congress leaders didn’t set a 
date for the beginning of the campaign. 
They're going to wait a little while to 
see if the British will make them an 
offer. They know England doesn’t want 
any trouble in India while the war is 
going on. 

India was made a part of the British 
Empire in 1848, against the fierce re- 
sistance of the Indian natives. Also, the 
French had to be driven out. Before the 
French came, the Portuguese and later 
the Dutch, attempted to make India 
part of their empires. 

The British say that India is not ca- 
pable of governing itself. The 350 mil- 
lion people there are divided into rival 
religious groups, which—say the British 
—would be at one another’s throats as 
soon as British rule was withdrawn. 


MORE HEADLINE NEWS ON PAGE 12 


Russians Advance 
to City of Viborg 


Pierce Mannerheim Line 


The Finnish city of Viborg, on the 
Gulf of Finland, is only fifty miles from 
the Russian border, but it has taken 
the Russian army three months to get 
to it. 

Last week, the Russians had pierced 
an eastern section of the Mannerheim 
Line and advanced to the outskirts of 
Viborg. (See Feb. 26th issue of Junior 
Scholastic, page 3. 

As this issue of Junior Scholastic goes 
to press, the Russians are driving on 
Viborg from three directions. The 
people of Viborg have left the city, by 
order of the Finnish government. Many 
of the buildings and streets of Viborg 
are in ruins from the heavy shell and 
air bombardment of recent weeks. 

The apparent loss of Viborg is a 
serious blow to the Finnish cause. It 
does not mean an early Russian victory, 
but it does mean that the Mannerheim 
defenses have been broken down at one 
end. Now the Russians will be in a 
better position to attack the central 
section of the Mannerheim Line, 


20 Million Dollars 
Sent to Aid Finland 


For non-military use 


The first thing President Roosevelt 
did when he got back from his sea-going 
vacation was to sign the Finnish Aid 
Bill. This authorized a loan of $20,000,- 
000 to Finland. The money cannot be 
used to buy war supplies. 

One Congressman said “Finland asks 
for bullets, and we send her beans.” 

But other Congressmen (a big ma- 
jority of them) opposed the lending of 
money for war supplies. 

In addition to the money which our 
Government is lending Finland, many 
Americans have given money from their 
own pockets to the Finnish Relief Com- 
mittee, headed by Ex-President Hoover, 

Mr. Hoover’s committee has already 
sent $2,000,000 to Finland. Testifying 
before a Congressional committee last 
week, Mr. Hoover said that money is 
also needed for relief in Poland. 

There are seven million persons desti- 
tute in Poland now, Mr. Hoover said. 
He thinks the United States should con- 
tribute a good share of the 40 to 50 
million dollars that are needed to feed 
the starving Polish people. 

Mr. Hoover announced a_ novel 
method of raising money for the Fin- 
nish Relief Fund through the sale of 
large, four-color maps of Finland. They 
will sell for 50 cents each. 

The map was drawn especially for 
the Fund by Otto G. Lindberg, a native 
of Finland, and one of the best-known 
map-makers in the United States. 
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SCIENTIST in laboratory of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena, Calif., conducting experiment on the structure 
of plant hormones. These are tiny substances within the cells of 
the plant. Anything done to the hormones affects growth of plant. 
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Wide World 


CHEMISTRY IN FARMING 


New Foods for Plants 


T is wonderful how a seed—moist- 
ened by the rain, warmed by the 
sun—bursts open, thrusts its roots 

into the earth, and stretches green 
leaves into the air and light. 

From the beginning of life on 
earth, this has been going on. People 
have never ceased to wonder at it. 
Long before man knew enough to 
plant the seeds for himself, Nature 
had been doing it with the wind. 

Slowly, over thousands of years, 
man has learned more and more 
about this basic business of his life— 
the planting of seeds and reaping a 
harvest from them. 

If you have ever planted seeds 
yourse If, you know that sometimes 
you get nothing tor your e ‘fort. Some- 
thing goes wrong—perhaps with the 
seed, or the soil, or the climate. If 
you cannot figure out what is wrong, 
there are experts who can. 


Some Old Beliefs 


Before man had gained knowledge 
about the chemistry of soils and 
other scientific aspects of farming, he 
had superstitious ideas about plant- 
ing and harvesting. 

“Sow corn by the light of the 
moon,” was one belief. 

“An iron plow poisons the ground,” 
was another. 

“Burn the feathers of a rooster on 
the ground and your grain will grow 
tall,” was still snster. 

These beliefs, and others like them, 
used to guide many farmers in their 
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work. How did such beliefs start, and 
why were they accepted? 

When a crop failed, a farmer nat- 
urally wondered what had caused 
the failure. If there had been plenty 
of rainfall, he was mystified. He was 
ready to accept any belief, in the 
hope that it would prevent failure 
the next time. 

One farmer would say to another: 

“Next time, do your planting by the 
moonlight, and also burn the feathers 
of a rooster where your plow first 
strikes.” 

Beliefs Would Spread 

And so these beliefs would spread. 
If a crop turned out good, the farmer 
would give credit to the moonlight 
planting and the burnt feathers. 

If the crop turned out bad, the 
farmer would be ready to accept 
some other belief. 

Today we have an entirely differ- 
ent set of beliefs about farming. We 

call our beliefs “scientific,” Leedune 
we don’t accept them until they have 
been thoroughly tried out and tested. 

Scientists are constantly at work 
doing research and experiments with 
living things—plants and animals—in 
search of ways to improve their 
growth. 

What we believe about farming to- 
day can be stated as follows: 

Plants grow from seeds. The way 
they grow depends on: 

1. The kind of seeds. 

2. The kind of diet (foods, chem- 





Wide World 


EFFECT OF CHEMICALS on plant growth is shown in photo 
above. A drop of indole acetic in a quart of water was used 
to stimulate growth of shoots at the right. Shoots shown at 
left, from the same soil, were not treated with this chemical. 


icals, vitamins; quality of the soil). 

3. The climate (temperature, light, 
moisture ), 

4. The way they are treated by 
other living things (insects, birds, 
bacteria, weeds, or field animals ). 

If you want to grow a plant, you 
first find some seed. Some seeds will 
grow better than others. To find the 
best, farmers and scientists are con- 
stantly experimenting. The U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture aids in this work. 

Seed can be improved, or changed, 
by: (1) growing several generations 
of the seed and choosing the strong- 
est of each generation; (2) mixing 
and cross-breeding the seed with 
other kinds of seed; (3) treating the 
seed with chemicals, electric shocks, 
or X-rays. 

After you have the best seed, the 
next thing is to make it grow into the 
best possible plant. Here is where the 
quality of the soil, the climate, and 
the activities of other living things 
must be considered. 

Changing the Climate 

Let us consider the climate. If you 
like, you can control the climate for 
your ‘seed. You do this by growing it 
ina greenhouse. ( Be sure to read the 
story, “Mr. Brownlee’s Roses,” on 
page 8 of this issue.) But this is ex- 
pensive, and is used mainly for flow- 
ers and for experimentation by agri- 
cultural scientists. 

Air-conditioned greenhouses are 
out of the question for growing the 
crops we need today. But, still, we 
have other ways of turning Nature to 
suit our convenience. We are making 
desert and semi-arid land into bloom- 
ing farmland by damming rivers and 
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piping the stored up water where it 
is needed and when it is needed. To 
check the effect of wind on the loose 
soil of the plains, we grow shelter 
belts of trees. 

Our greatest progress has been 
with the soil itself. The food that 
plants grow on comes from the chem- 
icals in the soil. Scientists are con- 
stantly in search of new ways of treat- 
ing the soil and roots of plants to 
make the plants more fruitful. 

Recently scientists discovered that 
a chemical called thiamin, or Vita- 
min B-1, works wonders in stimulat- 
ing plant growth. Vitamin B-1 has 
increased the yield of fruit trees, re- 
vived dying trees, and made plants 
grow to many times their normal size. 


“Labor of Water” 


Now scientists have given us a w ay 
of growing crops without soil. In 
place of soil, trays or tanks of chemi- 

cally-treated w ater are used. 

This method is so new that no 
name has been agreed upon for it. 
Some call it “tray agriculture,” or 
“tank agriculture.” People who have 
taken it up as a hobby at home call 
it “bathtub farming.” Dr. William F. 
Gericke, a pioneer in this work, calls 
it “hydroponics,” from Greek words 
meaning “labor of water.” 

So far, tank farming is mainly a 
hobby for apartment dwellers and 

“gentlemen farmers.” But it may be- 
come of commercial importance. Al- 
ready there are several vegetable 
farmers in California using tanks. 


Less Water Needed 

Dr. Gericke believes that tank 
farming will serve its most useful 
purpose in barren regions where sun- 
shine is abundant and water scarce. 
Tank farming requires far less mois- 
ture than soil farming. 

Tank farming serves a useful pur- 
pose on Wake Island, a fueling sta- 
tion for the clipper ships in the 
Pacific. Pan American Airways op- 
erates an inn there to accommodate 
guests on the stop-over. To provide 
fresh fruits and vegetables, Pan 
American had Dr. Gericke direct the 
construction of a small tank farm 
there. The island is too sandy for soil 
farming. 

In tank-farming, it is an easy mat- 
ter to control the food on which the 
plants thrive. This is done by pouring 
in the desired chemicals. Not only the 
rate of growth, but the flavor of 
fruits and vegetables, can be con- 
trolled by the use of chemicals, 
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HERE’S HYDROPONICS 





Soibelman 
PLANTS WITHOUT SOIL: During recent years great progress has been made in 
growing plants from chemically-treated water instead of soil. In photo above, the man is 
adding chemicals to water in tank from which plants grow. Note clean, strong roots. 
rade? ~ . 
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Wide World 
VEGETABLE FARM, TANK STYLE: Photo above shows newly built tanks, in con- 
crete foundation, where tomatoes, beans and peas will be grown (near Capitola, Calif.). 
Tank farming requires less water than soil farming, and yields more per square foot. 
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Science Service 
A PIONEER IN TANK FARMING: Five years ago, Prof. William F. Gericke, of the 
University of California, harvested his first crop of potatoes, onions, tomatoes, and tobacco 
from tanks. Photo above shows him with potato crop grown in tanks 8 ft. x 20 ft. 
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Mr. Brownlee’s Roses 
By Elsie Singmaster 


S Jennie Swenson closed the 
outer door of her mother’s 
kitchen, pulling with all her 

strength against the wind, she heard 
far up the street a man’s loud singing: 

“I took my girl to a ball one night, 

It was a fancy hop; 

We danced until the lights went out, 

And the music it did stop.” 

Stanislaus Sobieski, usually called, 
Stan Sobski, night fireman at Mr. 
Brownlee’s greenhouse, was going to 
his work. His song was old; new 
songs, he said, did not fit his voice. 
He was apparently not disturbed by 
the fact that work began at six 
o'clock and it was now seven. 

To Jennie, Mr. Brownlee’s green- 
house was paradise; she did not un- 
derstand how anyone could be late 
for work there. All else in the mining 
town was black and grim; there was 
no money for paint and no time for 
cultivating gardens. At each end of 
Main Street towered a frame struc- 
ture, called a breaker, to whose lofty 
summit ran cars filled with coal. Be- 
side each breaker rose a mountain 
of black refuse, separated from the 
coal as it descended in long chutes. 

There had been a third mine along 
the hillside, and its owner, Mr. 
Brownlee’s father, had built a small 
greenhouse for his own pleasure. As 
the mine grew lean, he began to sell 
flowers. Presently he was shipping a 
thousand American Beauties each 
night to New York. The present Mr. 
Brownlee was shipping three thou- 
sand before he went to war. 

Now he and his sister were once 
more sending roses, five thousand a 
night—not American Beauties, but 
newer and more fashionable variet- 
ies; Premier and Columbia and Radi- 
ance, in various shades of rose and 
pink; Talisman, a blending of pink 
and apricot and gold; double white 
Killarneys and long, yellow buds of 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet. 

Jennie did not know their names 
or even their distinct and lovely 
odors. She knew only their colors, 
seen when she walked slowly by, 
looking eagerly for panes of glass on 
which the white paint was worn 
away. She often watched Mr. Brown- 
lee and his sister. He was tall and a 


This story is used here by special per- 
mission of the author, Elsie Singmaster. 
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little lame, and his hair 
was slightly gray. Miss 
Brownlee was short and 
broad, but not stout. She 
had clear blue eyes, 
wavy hair, and a broad 
white forehead. Her 
brother could do no 
strenuous work, but she 
worked from morning 
till night, directing the 
laborers, inspecting rows 
of plants, and superin- 
tending the packing of 
roses. 





At the same instant 
that Jennie heard Stan 
singing, she wound her 
scarf more tightly around 
her neck, locked the 
door, and hung the key 
behind a shutter. For 


hours a light snow had The fire 


almost out. Jennie piled logs in frantically. 


been falling, and now an 
east wind was beginning to blow. 
Stan had now reached the middle of 
his song: 


“And this is what she ate: 
A dozen raw, a plate of slaw, 
A chicken and a roast, 


Some oyster stew and ice cream, too, 
And several quail on toast.” 


a the moment while she waited 
for Stan to pass, Jennie was tempted 
to turn back to the kitchen and 
study. There was a good light and 
perfect quiet—for Mrs. Swenson, a 
nurse, was on a case, and Jennie’s 
sisters, Anna and Gertrude, lived in 
Wilkes-Barre. 

But what Jennie required for study 
was not quiet—it was company. 
There were incomprehensible pas- 
sages in her Latin lesson; insoluble 
problems in her algebra. If she did 
not graduate in June she could not 
get a position. Better the storm and 
the long walk to Hilda Yonson’s 
kitchen, where there were no less 
than eight younger children, than 
peace and blankness of mind. 

Gertrude and Anna were aston- 
ished at her dullness. She coud not 
be a stenographer because she was 
too slow; she could not be a nurse 
because she was too timid. The teach- 
ers gave aptitude tests, but she 
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showed no aptitude for anything. 
When she was excited or embarrass- 
ed her Swedish tongue refused to 
say “j’; it refused now. 

“I must get a yob!” wailed Jennie. 

She stepped from the boardwalk, 
already swept bare, into a drift up 
to her knees. Instantly she laughed 
and shook the tears out of her eyes. 
She was a true Swede, tall and broad 
and strong. She started briskly down 
the street. The lights in the neigh- 
bors’ houses were dimmed by whirl- 
ing snow, but far above them hung 
a light at the top of the breaker. 

She heard a shrill bell which 
heralded the rising of the elevator 
from the mine. In a moment a line 
of tired men would pass the corner. 
Five years ago there had been an 
evening when the loud whistle blew 
and everyone went running and cry- 
ing to the pithead. Mrs. Swenson had 
been the first to get there and first to 
know that she was widowed. 

At the third corner Jennie halted. 
There were two ways to the Yonson 
house, one down Main Street, the 
other through side streets, past Mr. 
Brownlee’s greenhouse. Jennie took 
a step in that direction, then laughing 
at herself, ran on down Main Street, 
then up a sharp hill to the Yonsons’. 

Tim Yonson sat before the stove, 
in a coal-blackened rocker reserved 
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for his use. His face and hands were 
clean, but they were not white. He 
smoked a long pipe and talked to 
Mrs. Yonson, who was washing 
dishes. There was a child on each 
side of the table, each pair of eyes 
on a book. 

“Good efening, Yennie,” 

“Good efening,” 

Hilda looked up. 
you weren't coming,” 

As Jennie unwound her scarf, 
Mrs. Yonson set a large plate of 
Swedish cookies on the table to 
lighten the evening's labors, and it 
was not until half-past nine that Jen- 
nie rose to leave. 


said Tim. 
said Mrs. Yonson. 
“Hello! Thought 


J ENNIE had expected to have the 
wind in her face, but it blew from 
every direction in turn. Regardless 
of the stinging snow, she turned 
down the dark street which led to 
Mr. Brownlee’s greenhouse. A new 
section had been added and the low, 
dimly lighted buildings occupied a 
solid block. 

She walked slowly past. There they 
were, the pinks, the yellows, the 
shades of rose! She _ stood still, 
though the wind seemed to blow 
through her. The snow hissed against 
the glass. How could this thin pro- 
tection keep the roses safe? 

The office was furnished. with two 
broad desks, a half-dozen chairs, a 
bookcase, and many files. Neither of 
the Brownlees was in sight, but Mr. 
Brownlee’s gray overcoat hung on a 
hock, his soft gray hat above it, and 
a crumpled newspaper lay on the 
floor beside his chair. At the back 
of the room a door opened on a stair- 
way leading to the boiler room. The 
door was ajar. Perhaps he was down 
there with Stan. Probably he would 
stay in the greenhouse all night. She 
would, in his place! 

In ten minutes she was at home. 
The house rocked a little in the wind. 
She shook down the fire, put on 
fresh coal, and while it caught, un- 
dressed near the stove. 

Though she was warm in bed, she 
could not sleep. She shut her eyes, 
determined not to open them again. 
Then, startled by a sound, she sat up. 

“Mother?” she called. 

There was no answer. The sound 
came from outside and grew each 
moment louder. 

“I took my girl to a ball one night!” 
shouted Stan Sobieski at the gate. 
“To a ball! Fifty cents!” 

Jennie was terrified. She sprang 
out of bed and went to the window. 
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She could not see him, but sne could 
hear him. He was not going toward 
the greenhouse, he was going in the 
opposite direction! 

“And this is what she ate! And this 
is what she ate—” he yelled, from far 
away. “She ate—” 

It was not until Jennie had one 
knee on her bed and was about to 
creep back that she was really 
awake. It was a bitter night, and Mr. 
Brownlee’s roses were in the midst 
of their most profitable bloom. Sup- 
pose Mr. Brownlee had gone home? 

Foolish though it seemed, she put 
on her slippers and went downstairs. 
In the pale glow from the fire she 
could see her clothes spread on the 
chair; they seemed to say: “Put us on! 
Put us on!” 

“How silly!’ 
back to bed.” 

Instantly she had another delu- 
sion; she saw thousands of roses 
standing with drooping head. No, as 
plants froze they got stiffer and stiff- 
er, and held their heads straight. It 
was only after the sun came out that 
they got limp and black. 

“I don't care if I am crazy 
said, and began to dress. 

As she opened the door, the wind 
seemed to drag her out, rather than 
drive her back. It blew with a roar- 
ing sound, far above her head. She 
heard a loud crash, as though the 
roof of a house had been blown off. 
She could see the breaker light when 
the clouds of snow blew away, but 
no other. 


She laughed hysterically and ran. 


* said Jennie. “Tm going 


.” she 


‘Tae great area of dim light at 
the greenhouse was as it had been. 
She slowed her step: there were the 
roses, beautiful and unchanged. The 
office was brightly lighted and still 
empty of human beings, but Mr. 





Jennie needed help when she 


studied because she didn’t 
understand English very well. 


Brownlee’s coat hung on its hook, 
and the door to the boiler-room was 
open. 

“It's all right!” thought Jennie. 

Above Mr. Brownlee’s desk hung 
a clock with a large face. It was half 
past one! At the same instant she 
saw that Mr. Brownlee’s crumpled 
newspaper lay exactly where it had 
been at half past nine. 

Jennie went up the steps and open- 
ed the door. How warm it was, how 
sweet, how like paradise! 

“Mr. Brownlee!” she called faintly. 

There was no answer. 

“Mr. Brownlee!” Alarm sharpened 
her voice. 

“Who is there?” Undoubtedly it 
was Mr. Brownlee, speaking from the 
boiler-room. 

“Jennie Swenson.” 
help giggling—what 
Swenson” mean to Mr. Brownlee? 

“In the name of mercy, Jennie 
Swenson, come down here!” 

The words were pitiful, yet there 
was an undertone of amusement. 
Trembling, Jennie went down the 
steps. The room was low and paved 
with brick. At one end was a huge 
boiler. Along one side were coal- 
bins and piles of wood, and along 
the other shelves filled with cans and 
bottles of insecticides and sprays. 
Before the boiler stood an old couch, 
and on it lay Mr. Brownlee. 

“Open that fire-box door quick, 
will you, and pile in wood.” 

Jennie picked up a chunk as she 
dashed to the furnace. 

“Finer pieces, plenty of them! 
Pretty low, isn’t it?” 

“Not so very bad,” said Jennie. 

“Humph!” said Mr. Brownlee. “Go 
to my desk and take the flashlight 
you find there; then go to the farthest 
corner of every greenhouse, and read 
the thermometers. And you might 
pray as you go!” 

“Did Stan tie you?” asked Jennie, 
running up the stairs swiftly. 

“Lumbago tied me.” 


She could not 
did “Jennie 


ENNIE came running back. The 
wood in the fire box was burning 
briskly. Mr. Brownlee’s eyes shone 
like points of fire. 

“Forty-eight degrees is the lowest.” 

Mr. Brownlee threw up his arm, 
It covered his eyes and mouth. 

“What did you say your name 
was?” 

“Jennie Swenson.” 

“Where do you come from?” 

“Up the street.” 

“You come from Heaven!” 


Mr. 
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Brownlee still kept his eyes covered. 
“Can you put coal on the fire?” 

“Sure!” 

“Have you no father who may be 
looking for you? No mother who is 
anxious? Are you real?” 

“My father was killed in Shaft 
Eighteen. I guess you remember that 
time. My mother’s a nurse, Mrs. 
Swenson. She has a case all night. I 
heard Stan Sobieski going home and 
I thought of the flowers. He was sing- 
ing loud.” 

“Close that lower door,” ordered 
Mr. Brownlee. “Then make the 
rounds with the flashlight. When you 
come back, bring yourself a chair.” 

“The lowest now is above forty- 
eight,” reported Jennie a few minutes 
later. 

“Sit down, Jennie,” said Mr. 
Brownlee. “Now tell me again how 
you happen to be here.” 

“I vas —excited and embarrassed, 
Jennie spoke rapidly—“I was study- 
ing mine lesson by Hilda Yonson, 
and I vas coming past so I could see 
the flowers.” Then she recovered her 
English. “There was no one in the 
office, but a newspaper was lying all 
mussed on the floor. When I was in 
bed I heard Stan going home.” 

“He wasn't here,” said Brownlee. 
“He never came. I was shoveling coal 
when this attack of lumbago caught 
me. It’s happened before. All I could 
do was lie down on Stan’s couch. It'll 
take a stretcher to get me home. My 
sister is in New York; otherwise she 
would have been here long ago. Now 
go on. So you heard Stan going 
home?” 

“Then I came,” said Jennie. 

“Then you came,” repeated Mr. 
Brownlee. “You got up in the middle 
of the night in a blizzard and you 
came. 

“I saw the newspaper in the same 
place,” she explained, “and I felt 
something was wrong.” 

Again Mr. Brownlee opened his 
eyes. “Better make another round, 
Jennie. And you might fetch my over- 
coat along.” 

“It's now fifty at the lowest,” she 
reported on her return. “I'll cover 
you up. I can hear water bubbling 
in the pipe. I could take a few of 
those bottles, fill them with hot wa- 
ter, and put them behind you.” 

“Why, so you could! Open that 
spigot and you can fill them. Do you 
go to school?” 

“Yes.” Jennie sat down in her chair. 
“But I'm not good at Latin, and 
algebra and geometry. I don’t know 
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Jennie struggled through the 
stormy night to the greenhouse. 


if I can graduate in June. And I 
don’t know if I can find a”—this 
time Jennie knew that she had made 
a slip—“a yob. I'm strong, but I'm 
not bright.” 

“No?” said Mr. Brownlee. “Will 
you kindly take another look at the 
thermometers?” 

“Fifty-two everywhere,” she told 
him jubilantly. “It's three o'clock 
now, not long till daylight.” 

“At five-forty my sister's train is 
due. She'll see the light in the office 
as they come into the station. What- 
ever has been our pain and anxiety, 
Jennie, we shall have the fun of see- 
ing her come down those stairs. 
While I was at war, you know, the 
Government shut down on luxuries. 
We couldn't use our own coal to 
run our own greenhouse, and we lost 
sixteen thousand plants in one night.” 

“I have heard of that,” Jennie 
wept. 

“You've got to keep the houses 
fifty-seven at night and fifty-five by 
day. Below forty-eight there is blight 
and mildew. Will you please put 
more coal on and 
round?” 


Ar six o'clock that morning the 
outer door opened, and there was a 
brisk tap of feet on the linoleum. 

“Dick!” called a frightened voice. 
“Where are you?” 

Already Miss Brownlee was on the 
steps. At the bottom she stood look- 
ing from her brother to his guest. 
Jennie, the flashlight in her hand, 
rose. 

“You might take that flash, Alice, 
and read the thermometers,” said 
Mr. Brownlee in a tired voice. 

Miss Brownlee crept up the steps. 


make another 
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Then she ran to look at the thermom- 
eters. 

“It’s fifty-seven everywhere,” she 
cried, returning. “Have you lumbago? 
You've been shoveling coal! Where’s 
Stan? What's the matter?” 

“Alice, this is Jennie Swenson, 
Harriet Swenson’s daughter,” said 
Mr. Brownlee. “Last night at one 
o'clock, lying in her bed, she heard 
Stan going home, singing as he went. 
Now Jennie is something of a prowler 
herself. She comes here—has been 
coming here for a good many years— 
to peer in at our windows. She looks 
at the roses; doesn’t handle them, she 
doesn’t even smell them. She has 
never been in the greenhouse. But 
hearing Stan yelling, she dressed and 
came down, just to look in and see 
that everything was all right. She 
says that she’s dull, but she observed 
that my newspaper was lying exactly 
where she had seen it at nine-thirty.” 

“Ill put on a little more coal,” 
offered Jennie. 

Miss Brownlee looked hard at her. 
“You certainly have common sense, 
and you're certainly strong, and pe 
certainly love flowers,” she said at 
last. “Would you come here and 
work as an assistant? I would teach 
you all I know.” 

“When school closes, you mean,” 
put in Mr. Brownlee. “In the mean- 
time, we'll help her with her Latin, 
her Greek, and her what-not.” 

If.he thought Jennie would laugh, 
he was mistaken. She lifted her hand 
to cover her trembling lips. 

“Sure I'd come,” she said. 


Ar half-past six, Jennie went up 
the street. The snow was whirling 
through the air. Traveling was un- 
certain, because you stepped now on 
bare, slippery flagstones, now into 
deep drifts. Jennie had a box on her 
arm; she carried it as though it were 
a baby. 

Jennie opened the kitchen dour 
of her home. The light was burning, 
and her mother sat before the fire, 
taking off her shoes, She turned with 
a start. She had pleasant, tired eyes 
and a braid of thick, light hair. 

“Why, Yennie!” she exclaimed. 
“Where were you out in the night? 
What have you?” 

Jennie sat down, the box in her 
arms. 

“I've got roses in this box,” she 
said. “Red and pink and white and 
yellow. They have long, long stems. 
And—moder—oh, moder! I've got a 


yob!” 
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A Visit to a Sugar House 


By HENRY CROCKER 
Chester School, Chester, Vt. 
Age. 11. Grade 6 


OON the sap will be running in the 

maple trees. On every Vermont 
farm, the maple tree grove, or “bush” 
as we say, will be a busy scene as the 
farmers tap the trees, hang the pails, 
and each morning empty the sap from 
the pails. The sap will be made into 
maple syrup and maple sugar. 

If you bee never visited a sugar 
house, I hope you can sometime do so. 
You will find it very interesting. As you 
enter the sugar house you will notice 
the room is full of steam. In the middle, 
or off to one side of the room you will 
see a large iron boiler. 

This boiler, or evaporator, is used to 
boil the sap down to syrup, and the 
syrup down to sugar. The evaporator is 
shaped sort of like a long, black box. 
Inside the evaporator a hot fire roars. 
Its intense heat turns the sap into sy rup. 

In one end of this fire box there is a 
small door. The door is used as a place 
to put the wood into the fire. The top 
of the evaporator (called the “pan”) is 
sunk to a depth of five inches, and there 
are little corrugated partitions across it. 

The sap runs through these _parti- 
tions until it is thickened down to syrup. 
Finally it comes out in one end and 
drains through a large cloth bag. This 
bag is used as a strainer to catch the 
small particles of dirt or bark that are 
in the syrup. The cleaned syrup then 
drips into a pail. 

As you leave the sugar house you 
will notice a pipe coming out of a very 
large clump of maple trees. Near the 
back of the house you will see a kind 
of platform. The pipe goes up on the 
platform over a large flat pan with a 
sieve in the bottom. Sap is pouring 
slowly out of the pipe into the large 
pan. Below the sieve there is a pipe 
which carries the sap to the boiler. 

You wonder where the pipe comes 
from, so you ask one of the men in the 
sugar house. He tells you it goes far 
into the woods until it reaches a large 
metal barrel. There the men empty the 
full pails of sap. The sap runs from the 
barrel down through the pipe to the 
sugar house. That saves the men many 
steps. 

Again outside you start to cross a 
field to your car. A man calls you back 
and asks you if you would like some 
syrup to take home. He will give you a 
small jar full and you thank him. You 
then cross the field and drive away in 
your car, feeling well repaid for your 
visit—and planning to go again next 
year. 
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A Veomant scene: Anton Kamp from Black Star 


SOON THE MAPLE “BUSH” will be a busy scene as the farmers tap 


the trees, hang the pails, and each morning empty the sap from the pails. 


My Sisters 
By RAYMOND MOORE 


East Aurora High School, East Aurora, N. Y. 
Age 13. Grade 8 


Some fellows think sisters are pests, 

But I think my two are the best. 

They don’t wear my ties or blacken my 
eyes, 

Or disturb me when I try to rest. 

They don’t steal my baseball, 

Or borrow my toys. 

They don’t hang around when I’m play- 
ing with boys. 

They wash up the dishes so I can go 
play. 

I'd rather have sisters any old day. 


Plymouth Town 


By SARAH NORTON 


Walton Township School, Olivet, 
Age 15. Grade 8 


Night and morn 

Shocks, of corn 

Stood ‘round Plymouth Town. 
Then a frost 

Nipped the trees 

And nuts came falling down, 


Mich, 


Late that fall 
Indians tall 

Came to Plymouth 
There to eat 

Corn and bread 


And turkey roasted brown. 


Town, 


A Modern Pioneer 


By ELIZABETH MACK 
East Aurora, N. Y., High School 
Age 13. Grade 8 


Biase Bang! and the “Lone Ranger” 
ducks into his clothespole tent after 
fighting off a tribe of Indians. He cocks 
his pop-gun ready for another attack 
and goes into conference with “Taunto,” 

his Indian friend. They decide they 
need help and so “Taunto” is to ride 
for the sheriff. He mounts his trusty 


tricycle, Scout, and escapes under cover 
of the “Lone Ranger's’ pop-gun fire. 

Meanwhile the Indians have begun 
another attack. They stalk through the 
bushes and the flower beds, trampling 
the flowers as they go, their paper 
head-dresses fluttering in the breeze 
and their Indian blankets wrapped 
tightly around them. 


As they have only one bow and 
arrow, they have to use pop-guns which 
aren't nearly so characteristic of real- 
for-sure Indians. The “Lone Ranger” 
springs into action, shooting both pop- 
guns at once. But in vain. The Indians 
approach war-whoopin’ and surround 
the tent. Just as the “Lone Ranger” is 
about to surrender, shots are heard and 
the sheriff and “Taunto” come to the 
rescue and take the Indians prisoners. 

“Junior! Junior! Where are you? It’s 
time for supper, and how many times 
do I have to tell you and your friends 
to keep out of the flower bed!” 


JSA Membership 


Would you like to have your own original 
work considered for publication in Junior 
Scholastic? If so, send your contributions to 
the Junior Scholastic Achievement (]SA) 
Club, 250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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If It's Controversial, 
Should Schools Teach It? 


A ditterence of opinion 


Should controversial subjects be dis- 
cussed in school? 

This question itself is controversial, 
meaning that people have opposite 
opinions about it. Some say “yes;” 
others “no.” 

At the annual convention of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators (principals and superinten- 
dents) in St. Louis, this question was 
discussed over the radio, on the “Town 
Meeting of the Air” program. 

The Affirmative Side 

John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, took the 
affirmative side of the question. He 
said that discussion of controversial 
subjects is good training for citizenship, 
The pupils will have to deal with con- 
troversial problems after they get out 
of school, when they vote and take 
part in public affairs. They should be 
trained to do this while in school, Com- 
missioner Studebaker said. And the 
only way to train pupils for this pur- 
pose is to give them practice. 

The Negative Side 

C. Harold Caulfield, president of the 
Board of Education of San Francisco, 
took the negative side of the question. 
He said that school life should be a 
period of calm, in which pupils learn 
the fundamentals (the subjects on 


which all people are agreed). If the 
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MORE HEADLINE NEWS 


pupils learn these fundamentals, they 
will be better prepared to deal with 
controversial subjects in later life. 

Pupils in elementary and high school 
grades are too young to discuss con- 
troversial subjects and get any good 
out of it, he stated. 

What do YOU think? Suppose you 
read the article about the 1940 census, 
on page 4 of this issue. 

As you will learn from this article, 
some people think that the Government 
should not be allowed to ask questions 
about wages, salaries, and mortgages 
on homes. They say it is “none of the 
Government’s business.” 

Census Bureau officials claim that 
this information will be helpful in our 
Government’s attempts to raise the 
wave level and solve unemployment. 

Here you have a controversial ques- 
tion. Should you be allowed to discuss 
it in class? 
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For Oral or Written Work 

These questions are based on Headline 
News articles in this issue. They cover 
points not included in the “Following the 
Headlines” test below. 

1, There are two ways of rendering 
harmless the mines that float ashore. What 
are they? (Page 2.) 

2. What was the immediate cause of the 
war between Great Britain-France and 
Germany? Name some of the events lead- 
ing up to the immediate cause of the war. 
(Page 3.) 

8. Explain the “Peace of Munich.” What 
happened to it? (Page 3.) 

4. The day of pioneering into new ter- 
ritory is over. But there is a new frontier. 
What is it? (Page 4.) 

5. People in Shenandoah, Pa., had to flee 
their homes last Monday. Why? (Page 4.) 
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5. INDIA (page 5) 





FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


Test yourself. If you check or fill n the right answers, you will have a total 
scere of 100. How close can you come? These questions are based on news 
articles in this issue. Answers are printed on page 14. But don’t look now! 


1. THE PRESIDENT AND THE CANAL (page 2) 
Check the right endings to the following statements: (Score 15 points 


After visiting the Canal Zone, President Roosevelt made known that he 
wants Congress to (a) supply more mosquito netting for army officials there; 
(b) double the width of the Panama Canal; (c) double the number of air- 
planes and anti-aircraft guns in the Canal defenses. 

The Canal Zone is governed by (a) the U. S. Marines; (b) the U. S. Army; 
(c) the U. S. Navy; (d) the U. S. Dep’t. of Interior. 


2. MR. WELLES IN EUROPE (page 3) 


Check four of the following nations in each of which Mr. Welles talked 
to the head of the government. (Score 5 points each. Total 20.) 


Hungary France Finland 
Italy Germany Great Britain 
Turkey Russia Rumania 
ok 


3. SCIENCE AND INVENTION (page 4) 
Check the right ending to the following statement. (Score 20 points. ) 


You can generate enough power to run a delicate motor from (a) an 
orange placed between two tin plates; (a) a grapefruit placed between two 
wads of cotton; (c) a lemon placed between a copper sheet and a zinc 
sheet; (d) a banana sliced in Grade A milk. 


4. FLOODS IN CALIFORNIA (page 5) 
Check the right ending to the following statement: (Score 15 points.) 


The floods in northern California were caused by (a) quick-melting snow 
in the mountains and heavy rains; (b) the breaking of a dam in the Sacra- 
mento River; (c) a tidal wave from the Pacific Ocean. 


Check the right ending to the following statement: (Score 15 points.) 

The followers of Gandhi in India are threatening to boycott British goods, 

to pay taxes, or to work to help the government in any way. This is called 
(a) civil liberty; (b) civil service; (c) civil disobedience; (d) civil war. 
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My total score.................... 
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MODELS on EXHIBITION| oe cuore 


RE’S a show to delight the heart West 42nd Street, in New York City. | Win fame and money with your favorite 








of everyone interested in minia- Every model is a work of fine crafts- | S@pshots! Again in March Argus will 
$ - . Ke : . award the following prizes: 

ture models. Trains, ships, rac- manship by men who are interested in 
ing boats, racing cars, and 10-ton trucks model-making as a hobby. Several 15- me Ge. e's wos « OS 
—all small enough so that you can pick year-old boys were among the model- Second Prize. « « « + « + 10 
them up in your hands. And, what is makers whose work was exhibited. Third Prize . 2 0 © © © « 5 
more important, each one is a perfect Our front cover photograph shows Five Prizes of . «. . « « + 1 
working model, built to scale after the “live steamers” section of the model for the best photographs taken with 
real life-size originals. railroad exhibit. “Live steamer” is a an Argus Candid Camera 


Hundreds of these models were put term used by model railroaders to dif- 
on exhibition during the month of Feb- _ferentiate between locomotives that run a il ;, 

: ; Pass r . : : All prize-winning pictures will also be 

ruary by the New York Society of Model on steam made in their own boilers and entered by International Research 

Engineers, in their exhibition rooms on locomotives that run by electricity. | | Corporation for Scholastic Awards. 


| These awards, sponsored by Argus, will 
be as follows: 


PMs we cee ne es OS 
Second Prize 2. & @ + 6 25 
Third Prize s 2 2s © . 15 
Five Prizes of . « © 2 @ «© 5 


for the best photographs taken with 

any type of camera. Scholastic Awards 

entries must be postmarked by mid- 
night, March 16th. 











Win prizes in both contests! Open to all 
students in 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th 
and 12th grades. Pictures may be on ANY 
subject. March contest entries must be 
received by International Research Cor- 
poration not later than midnight, April 
10th. 















THIS TRUCK was made by a truck driver RACING CAR, with 7-inch wheelbase, has 
in his spare time. It has an electric battery one-cylinder gasoline motor; can go 50 
motor, dump body, roller-skate wheels. m.p.h. Wrist watch shows comparative sizes. 


+ ae 


Photographic Editor 
SCHOLASTIC 
250 East 43rd St., N. Y. 


“HOW TO PLAY GOLF” 
nace BOAT has single-cylinder motor; RIVER PACKET, the “Gordon C. Greene,” ae i C R “ | G W 0 0 D 


uses aviation gas. Can go 55 m.p.h. This’ is a model of a stern paddle wheel steamer 
boat has raced in Detroit and Washington. which is still in service on the Ohio River, 





































Whata book! 16 pages 
crammed with golfing 
tips, by Craig Wood, 
famous professional. 
Shows how to play 
each wood and iron, 
how to blast out of 
sand, how to chip dead 
to the pin, and putt em 
in! 28 movie stills by 
Craig, himself, illus- 
trate stance, grip, back 
swing, down swing, 
follow through. There 
is a special lesson on 
timing. Get your free 
copy now. Just clip 
and mail the coupon. 














MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Dept, 81 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Send me copy of ‘How to Play Golf"’ by Craig Wood, 


Name 


Address 











Photos on this page by Owen Reed 


City _State__ 


THE U.S.S. BLUE, a model of the latest-type destroyer of the U. S. Navy. She is a - ~~ 
beautiful model, with aluminum cast hull, four 5-inch guns, 16 torpedo tubes, and a two- 
cylinder steam engine (fuel: gasoline). Pictures in background show old-time locomotives. 
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| SOME FUN | 


Joke of the Week 


A JSA button goes this week to 
James Delano, 12, Bozeman, Mon- 
tana, for this joke: 








Teacher: “Now, class, who is the 
speaker of the House?” 
Pupil: “In our house, it’s me.” 


We have a few other jokes submit: 
ted for JSA this week, to which we 
give honorable mention. Here they 
are: 

Mrs. Jones: “My baby took his first 
step today.” 

Mrs. Smith: “Mine has been walking 
since he was 8 months old.” 


Mrs. Jones: “He must be pretty tired 
by now.” 


Clifford J. Hurgin, Grassy Plain School, Bethel, Conn, 


“Why did the mouse leave his 
father?” 


“Because his father was a rat.” 


Junior Sylvester, Bellevue Jr. H. S., Bellevue, O. 


Mike: “Your new overcoat is rather 


loud.” 


Ike: “It’s all right when I put on a 
muffler.” 


Reba Gene Risk, Robert Browning School, Indianapolis. 





Hail, Topeka (Kans.) 


The best silly questions and an- 
swers we've seen to date appeared in 
the Topeka (Kans.) High School 
World. Here they are: 

Do you know why the two little 
cookies were so sad? Because their 
mother was a wafer so long. 

What did the big rose say to the little 
rose? Hi ya, bud! 

What did one bottle of milk say to 
the other? Let’s go over in the corner 
so we can curdle. 

What did the hat say to the hatrack? 
You stay here, I’m going on a head. 

What did the calf say to the silo? Is 
my fodder in there? 

Why was the little vinegar drop so 
sad? Because its mother was in the jug. 

What did one little rheumatism germ 
say to its companion? Let’s get out of 
this joint. 

What did the ocean say to the air- 
plane? Didn't say anything—just waved. 

What did the mountain say to the 
airplane? Nothing — just oaied and 
peaked. 
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We Like Waynesville (N. C.) 


The 7th Grade, and particularly 
Editor Billy Ray, is to be congratu- 
lated on their excellent little paper, 
Junior High School News, of Waynes- 
ville, N. C. It’s right smart headline 
writing, Billy. Jokes we liked are: 

Billy F. was given a ny to spend 
as he Yiked. After showing Billy itebel 
things which Billy did not want, the 
store-keeper idaak “What do you ex- 


pect for a penny, the world with a fence 
around it? 


Billy F.: “Let me see it.” 


Margaret R.: “I like to go to bed and 
get up with the chickens, don’t you?” 

Mrs. B.: “No, I like to sleep in my 
own bed.” 


Mrs. C.: “Dear, your marks are cer- 
tainly coming down.” 

Evelyn C.: “Well, mother, you see 
so many things are going up that I 
thought it would be a good idea for 


something to come down.” 





Following the Headlines 
Key to test on page 12 
3... @ 
b. 
2. Italy, Germany, France, Great Britain. 
3. c. 
& & 
5. c. 


Improve Your Reading 
The department, “Improve Your 
Reading,” j Dr. Saul B. Sells, here- 
after will appear twice a month in 
Junior Scholastic. 











Enter now! 
It’s easy! It’s fun! 












J PLANTERS wo . d CONTEST 








118 prizes 





4th Prize ............15 prizes of $1.00 


100 !‘onorable Mentions —1 Ib. tins of 
Vacuum Packed Planters Peanuts. 





1. Anyone under age of 21 years 
may compete. 

2. The object of the contest is to 
build a list of words, containing five 
letters, using the letters in “PLANT- 
ERS PEANUTS TASTE GOOD.” An 
letter may be used twice in one weed. 
If you submit any verbs, use ay | the 
first person present tense singular form. 
A word of several meanings may be 
submitted only once. Do not use abbre- 
viations, contractions, proper names, 
plurals, reformed spelling, possessives, 
suffixes or prefixes. Do not use archaic 
or obsolete words, dialectic words or 
variants. Foreign words which 


in the English section of dic- 
tionaries are table. Webster's 
new International Dictionary will be 
the authority. 


3. Send empty Planters Peanut bag 
or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 





Here is an opportunity to win a cash prize—and have a lot of fun doing 
it—by simply building a list of words (containing five letters) using the 
letters in the words “PLANTERS PEANUTS TASTE GOOD.” Just be 
sure to read the rules below carefully—then start now! 


RULES 


Peanut with your entry, or send a 
hand-drawn facsimile of the label on 
the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On 
top of first page write your name, age, 
home address, city and state. Fasten 
the bag, wrapper, or picture securely 
to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest 
Editor, 19th Floor, 250 East 43rd 
Street, New York, N. Y., to arrive by 
midnight April 29th, 1940. No entries 
accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those 
submitting the largest number of cor- 
rect words. Neatness will be taken into 
consideration. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Junior Scholastic, May 20. 
In the event of a tie for any prize 
offered, a ize identical with that 
tied for will, be awarded each tying 
contestant. 
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What's Wrong? 


The artist who drew the picture below got a little confused, 
and made quite a few errors. Can you help him correct the 
drawing by finding ten mistakes? 









































Test Your Vocabulary 


Some words in the English 
language sound so queer we've 
named them “word clowns.” 
See if you can use these eight 
“word clowns” correctly in 
the following sentences. 


1. limbo 5. rigmarole 

2. galore 6. akimbo 

3. jabber 7. yokel 

4. wimple 8. willy-nilly 
1. “The court is not inter- 

ested in a ———— of ex- 


cuses,” the judge cautioned. 
“Give us the evidence.” 

2. The 
ming on women’s hats has at- 


tained great popularity. 


as a trim- 


3. The ill-advised speech of 
Senator Brown belongs in the 
of forgotten dreams. 

4. “I have suitors,” 
said the princess. 

5. Captain Mills is a diplo- 
mat and will win your support 
of his scheme 

6. The ceaseless 
of the parrot disturbed every- 
one. 

7. Scheming peddlers should 
remember that not every farm- 
er is a simple 

8. With arms ————— the 
woman defied the angry crowd. 


Money, Money! 

This JSA puzzle comes from 
Zellah Mott, 12, of White City 
Grade School, White City, 
Kansas: 

What fifty pieces of money 
equal one dollar? You may 
use, if you need to, pennies, 
nickels, dimes, and quarters. 





Tricky Words 

Pauline Childs, 11, Brush 
Hill School, Milton, Mass., 
sent the following puzzle to 
the JSA Club: 

1. What word has six “i’s”? 

2. What word has seven 
consonants and one vowel? 

Answer: “Indivisibility” and 
“Strength.” 


Draw a Line 
Draw a line through 19 
numbers—from circled X to 
circled Y—so that you make 
the highest possible score. No 





@13247972 
654395217 
864395481 
126835673 
27943673Y 











diagonal moves allowed, and 
don’t cross your own path. 
The highest score we could 
make is 76. Can you beat us? 
If you can, send in your solu- 
tion. Name will be published 
in a later issue. Our address: 
250 East 43rd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 











Twelve Ways 
Here is a JSA contribution 
from Fred Hirsch, 11, Wads- 
worth School, Chicago, IIl. 
Fred says: Fill in the blank 
squares, using only two dif- 


L L | 









































L L 











ferent letters from the alpha- 
bet besides the L’s, which are 
marked in each corner, so that 
you get a word which reads 
the same in twelve different 
directions (vertically, horizon- 
tally and diagonally ). Remem- 
ber, only two letters from the 
alphabet are needed besides 
the L, although these letters 
are used more than once. 





Shades of St. Patrick! 

Saint Patrick, patron saint 
of Ireland, whom we honor 
each year on March 17th, is 
credited with having chased 
the snakes out of sa But 
we've thought of another way 
to deal with snakes: See if 
you can change the word 
SNAKE into the word SAINT 
in seven jumps by changing 
one letter to form a new wor 
with each jump. 

Last Week's Answers 

The Hard Way. Spain. 

Transpositions. 1. Astronomers; 
2. Penitentiary; 3. Telegraph; 4. 
Debutantes; 5. Remorseful. 

Places Please. 2. Thames; 3. 
Ganges; 4. Annapolis. 
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HOW TO DRAW A WOOFLEHOUND 
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For years to come 
you will remember 


THE BLUE BIRD... 


The most beautiful picture 
ever made. The most human 


story ever told. 


m THE 
= BLUE BIRD 
ats yy 
ae | 


5, in TECHNICOLOR 


with 
Shirley Temple + Spring Byington 
Nigel Bruce + Gale Sondergaard 
Eddie Collins + Sybil Jason + Jessie 
Ralph + Helen Ericson + Johnny 
Russell «Laura Hope Crews « Russell 
Hicks + Cecilia Loftus + Al Shean 
Gene Reynolds 
Directed by Walter Lang 
Associate Producer Gene Markey « Screen 
Play by Ernest Pascal « Additional Dialogue 


by Walter Bullock 
A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


Darryl F. Zanuck In Charge of Production 


Now at popular prices. Watch for it at your favorite theatre. 
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